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A GOOD HITCH UP 


ERE is a decidedly attractive, and thor- | Now that springs are so late, there’s just 
oughly practical grouping of residence, one way to have your garden on time, and 
garage and greenhouse. In keeping that’s have a greenhouse and grow plants in 

with the building it joins, you notice the it for early setting out. . 
greenhouse has straight eaves instead of the Add to this advantage, the all winter flow- 
usual curved ones. That's one of the rea- ers that can then always be yours. 
sons for its being so good looking in this Send for the new catalog. See for yourself 
location. the greenhouse most adaptable to your needs. 


Jord « Burnham, 


New York Chicago Toronto 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle Street 308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 
Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
































When Winter Winds Blow 
Pine Screens Protect 


Nature made Pines to stand stiff winds and cold weather. 
Screens or wind-breaks more than pay their cost in the pro- 
tection given buildings, gardens and orchards. 

Riga Scotch Pine. Foresters say this type is superior to Scotch Pine. 
Long lived, clean and straight in growth. Trees grown from 


selected seed from the Gulf of Riga district. 12 to 18 in. (once 
trans.) $8 per 100, $60 per 1,000. 

Red (Norway) Pine. Absolutely hardy, rapid grower, shapely, 
thrives on a wide variety of soils. Possibly the best and most popu- 
lar Pine for all purposes. 12 to 18 in. (once trans.) $10 per 100, 
$80 per 1,000. 

Austrian Pine. Extra good for sea-shore and exposed places. Bushy 
and shapely. 12 to 18 in. (twice trans.) $30 per 100, $250 per 1,000. 

Kelsey’s Fall Price-List 


of Evergreens for landscape and re-forestry work is ready 
If you have not received a copy please write us 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 





Ask for 
Catalog 








Roses — Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low budded field-grown plants, 
in several hundred varieties, are ready for autumn shipment. These 
include many new and rare varieties of Hybrid Tea and Tea Roses, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, an extensive list of both Climbing Roses, and 
Roses adapted to all parts of the country. 


“Roses — Autumn Planting” a folder just issued, gives many helpful 
suggestions as to varieties. A copy of the folder will be mailed to all 
who intend to plant Roses. 


Evergreens for Rock Gardens Evergreens for Landscapes 











For Sunken Gardens, for foundation plant- 
ings, and for large landscape. All are pre- 
sented in our catalog ‘‘Evergreens, Aza- 
leas and Rhododendrons’”’ which will be 
sent on request to those who intend to 
plant Evergreens. 


Climbing Vines and Creepers 


Polygonum, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckle, 
Euonymus, Bignonia, Aristolochia, Wis- 
teria, Ivy, Silver Lace Vine, and many 
others are described and priced in our 
special folder. 





For plantings of any magnitude we can 
supply Junipers, Spruce, Japanese Yew, 
Thuja in variety, grafted Blue Spruce 
(Koster and Moerheimi varieties). Ask 
for special evergreen catalog. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


New old-fashioned flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, ground covers, wood- 
land plantings, dry soils, and moist places. 
Plants” if you intend to plant old-fashioned flowers, 


Ask for our catalog ‘‘Hardy Herbaceous 


Our Specialties 


Deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
Cotoneaster, Viburnum Carlesi, Barber- 
ries, and French Hydrangeas in blue, 
pink, and white. 


In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogs. You will confer 
a favor on us by mentioning “‘Horticulture’’ when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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PIT eH eT eT oT ios 
| Boston Florists : 
POMS H Te TTT eNT ei aod 





FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
~~ KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
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tS vekian lorist 
67 BEACON STREET piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 




















A Book for Rose Lovers 


personal; 


request. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER 
Rose Specialist 
The Garden Nurseries 
Monterey, Calif. 





ROSES or MONTEREY 


Quite different from any other 
rose catalogue. Interesting and 
with 23 original 
rose studies by Rose Camp- 
bell. Your copy is FREE on 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











FARR NURSERY CO. 


Flowering shrubs, evergreens, peonies, 
iris, phlox, and general perennials for 
large and small plantings. 


General Oatalog on Request 


Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


On Wm. Penn Highway (Route 22) 
12 miles west of Reading 














BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Late November Work 


PAPERWHITE Narcissi for Christmas blooming in pebbles 
and water must be started about November 20. 

Make lists of the most attractive berried shrubs that they may 
be referred to in the Spring planting season. 

Herbaceous plants the hardiness of which is doubtful are best 
placed in the coldframe. 


Destroy all mole runways before the ground freezes. Field mice 
roam through them seeking bulbs and other plants for winter diet. 


The bulb beds should be graded before applying the mulch, so 
that all water will be shed. 


It is advisable to mulch all newly planted trees and shrubs, even 
if they are perfectly hardy. 

Many evergreens suffer from sun scald. Pine boughs driven into 
the ground or boards placed on the southern and eastern sides pre- 
vent this. 

Fleshy leaves like those of the hollyhock should be entirely re- 
moved before a mulch is applied. Plants of this type require a 
very light covering. 

Snow plow injuries to grass borders and low corner plantings 
may be prevented by driving stakes into the ground before it 
freezes. 

Hardwood plants for winter forcing in the greenhouse, such as 
lilacs and deutzias, should be lifted now and set in tubs. 

Hotbeds and coldframes should be cleaned and repaired that 
they may be ready when needed. 

Rhubarb roots, for Winter forcing, may be dug now but must 
be frozen before being taken into the cellar for forcing. 

Celery must be kept well banked to protect the hearts. 

Beets, carrots, and turnips may be stored in boxes of sand or 
leaves in the cellar to prevent shriveling. 

Protect young trees from mice and rabbit injuries by making 
collars of tar paper or wire mesh 18 inches long. Be sure the collar 
encircles the tree and goes several inches into the ground. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
eo 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If a send for special list 
No. 8 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 




















LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for Fall delivery 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 

7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 3 

8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 


=" 
ow 


2 to 3 in. circum... 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 abs ey “100 rates 


WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 


Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 








Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 


DREER’S 
ROSES 


for Fall Planting 


Pictured and described in our Autumn 
Catalogue, as are the Spring-flowering 
Bulbs, which include some choice im- 
portations. All Bulbs, Plants and 
Seeds which should be planted in the 
Fall are listed in this book. 


A copy free if you mention 
**Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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home decoration. 
suggest: 


100 Hemlock 
100 Hemlock 


12-24” 
6-12” 


100 Hemlock ... 








Christmas 
Greens 


From the Green Mountains 


Christmas is truly in the air, with the fragrance of ever- 
greens, their color and charm the distinctive keynote of 
For yourself — for your friends — we 


Evergreen Boughs with Cones 
$10 


Evergreen Sprays, 12 to 24 Inch 


$3 
100 Balsam Fir 


Prices are F.O.B. Charlotte, Vt. (25 or more of a 
kind at the hundred rate) 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE ,VERMONT 
Catalog of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, 


shrubs and evergreens mailed on request 


100 Arborvitae 12-24” $8 
100 Arborvitae 6-12” a 
100 Arborvitae........ $3 


$6 
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Y, Surprise yourself— 


‘Surprise your neighbors 





SUTTON’S ANTIRRHINUMS—SEED PACKETS, 60 CENTS 


Peruaps your flower garden has not been 
a particular source of pride to you. But 
next summer you can not only surprise 
yourself with the size and beauty of the 
flowers you grow but you can give your 
neighbors the surprise of their lives. Just 
plant Sutton’s Seeds. You will find that 
practically every seed will sprout and 
grow into a sturdy plant that will bear 
large, beautifully colored blooms. 
Sutton & Sons are internationally 
recognized as the leading seedsmen of 
two hemispheres. Founded in 1806, the 
management is now in the hands of the 
fourth generation of the family. Constant 
care in the selection of seed, knowledge 
and experience in the best methods of 
breeding, are your assurance that Sut- 
ton’s Seeds are true-to-type, uniform in 
quality and sure to grow. When you buy 
Sutton’s Seeds you get the same quality 
seed that is supplied to the Royal family 
of England, for Sutton & Sons are, By 
Appointment, Seedsmen to His Majesty 





King George V. Buy Sutton’s Seeds and 
know the satisfaction that comes from 
having a garden of the choicest flowers 
that grow. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden 
Seed Catalogue 


The beauty and clearness of the illustra- 
tions are a real aid in the selection of 
varieties, while the general introductions 
and the descriptions of individual varie- 
ties tell the gardener the place for each. 
The book will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of thirty-five cents in stamps or Inter- 
national Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS 


Dept. 16, Reapinc, ENGLAND 


2 2. 


England’s Best 
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Plant During November * 

— 

OVEMBER should be an especially busy month 

around the garden and grounds as it is one of the most 
satisfactory seasons of the year for transplanting deciduous 
trees and flowering shrubs. We recommend among other 
varieties, that you plant at least one of the following: 


Each Ten 
Vaccinium corymbosum 3-4’ $2.00 $18.00 
(highbush Blueberry) 
Malus theifera (Tea Crab) 3-4’ 3.50 33.00 
Ampelopsis heterophylla 3 yr. .90 7.50 
(porcelain Ampelopsis) 
Cotoneaster horizontalis (Rock 
Cotoneaster) from 5 in. pots 15 in. 1.50 12.50 
Euonymus colorata 4 yr. 1.00 9.00 
(Bronze Wintercreeper) 
Calluna nana (moss Heather) 4 to 6 in. 75 7.00 


clumps 


Your request will bring you our 1929 illustrated hand- 
book and planting guide. Write for it now. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 








T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 








Manager 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Centennial Autumn Exhibition in Boston 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society continued the 

observance of its centennial anniversary by holding an 
extensive autumn exhibition in Horticultural Hall beginning 
October 29 and lasting until November 3. There were too 
many exhibits for all of them to be mentioned, but the most 
notable feature was a great tropical jungle set up by Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert C. Burrage. This exhibit was staged with rare 
skill and was exceedingly educational as well as extremely 
interesting, including as it did banana trees in fruit, the 
famous traveler’s tree from Madagascar, pineapples in fruit 
and a variety of exquisite orchids as well as many palms, 
ferns and other tropical plants. This exhibit filled the entire 
end of the hall and was so skillfully lighted that an effect 
of sunlight seeping through the foliage and resting on certain 
of the orchids was simulated with great success. 

The jungle was masked from the rest of the hall by large 
groups of allamandas, clerodendrons and anthuriums, each 
extensive and producing a bold and striking effect. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burrage received the special $500 gold cup for the 
jungle exhibit as well as the society’s centennial gold medal, 
while an award of plate was made to Mrs. Burrage for both 
the anthurium and clerodendron groups. 

Next to the Burrage exhibit the most outstanding feature 
in the show was a great begonia garden set up for Mrs. Galen 
Stone. This consisted wholly of Winter-flowering begonias 
from Mrs. Stone’s greenhouse at Marion—the finest which 
have ever been seen at Boston. This group won the president's 
cup and a centennial gold medal. 

There was an unexpectedly large number of nerines at the 
show, the exhibits being made by Mrs. Bayard Thayer of 
Lancaster, Mr. Thomas Roland of Nahant and Mr. Stuart 
Duncan of Newport. Apparently most of the visitors were 
not familiar with these plants, as many questions were asked 
about them. Nerines are grown from bulbs and must have 
greenhouse culture in this climate. They flower in the 
Autumn without foliage, the leaves appearing later. After 
the leaves have ripened the bulbs are dried off and start 
into growth again in late Summer. 

It being an Autumn show, Chrysanthemums were much 
in evidence, there being four large groups in competition for 
the society’s gold medal, which was won by Mrs. E. V. 
Hartford (Joseph Winsock, gardener) of Newport, with a 
group which filled the entire end of the lecture hall. 

There were several excellent nursery groups in competition, 
the first prize going to Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries. 

Vegetables and fruits were shown in large numbers in the 
lower lecture hall, some of the vegetable displays, especially 
those of Mrs. Moses Taylor of Newport and Joseph F. Cum- 
mings of Southville being particularly notable. 

The fact became evident, however, before the close of the 
exhibition, that six days is too long a time for fruits and 
vegetables to remain on display. Indeed, some of the flowers 


also showed the effect of the strain, although there are very 
few buildings in America where flowers keep as well as in 
Boston’s Horticultural Hall. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society offered to its mem- 
bers an opportunity to enjoy two events of its Autumn pro- 
gram on the same afternoon by fixing November 5 as the 
opening day of the chrysanthemum exhibition and as the 
date of Mr. E. H. M. Cox’s lecture. The arrangement proved 
very satisfactory, and as November 5 happened to be election 
day, it was possible for several men to attend the lecture who 
ordinarily find it impossible to come to afternoon affairs. 

Reginald Farrer’s delightful books are of course well- 
known to most persons interested in gardening and it was 
with very real pleasure that the audience heard Mr. Cox 
present his illustrated talk on Mr. Farrer and the work he 
accomplished for horticulture. The fact that Mr. Cox had 
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A Huge Cycas Revoluta Shown by Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage 
at the Centennial Autumn Exhibition in Boston 
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Banana Trees in Fruit Shown by Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage 
at the Recent Boston Exhibition 


accompanied Mr. Farrer on one of his journeys in search of 
rare plants made his account doubly interesting. 

The hardy chrysanthemum exhibition was open to the 
public on the afternoon of November 5, and all day on 
November 6. For the past several years the members of the 
society have taken more pleasure in hardy chrysanthemums 
than in the large-flowered varieties and the greater number of 
exhibits appeared in these classes. Some of the prize-winning 
specimens among them were Pink, White and Yellow Doty, 
Captain Cooke, Baby Charles, Godfrey’s Bronze, Bronze 
Buckingham, Mrs. Buckingham, Melba, Donald, Klondyke, 
Surprise, G. Wilson and Coed. 

Mrs. Alan Crawford of Devon, Pa. and Mrs. H. G. Lloyd 
of Haverford, Pa., received first prizes in the classes for the 
artistic arrangement of hardy chrysanthemums. Among the 
other prize-winners were: Mrs. Sabin W. Colton of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Mrs. H. P. Glendinning of Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
Mrs. C. S. Tyson of Chestnut Hill, Pa., and Mr. W. H. 
Ritter of Philadelphia. Very Honorable Mention was given to 
Mr. George L. Farnum for a collection of seedling chrysan- 


themums, and to the Out Door Arts Company for a display 
of hardy chrysanthemums, and also for a display of berried 
plants and evergreens. To Mr. W. H. Ritter was given Special 
Mention for a fine display of hardy chrysanthemums. 


The National Flower Guild Rose 


A new rose, to be distributed next year, has been named 
the National Flower Guild rose in honor of the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild. It was first proposed to give 
it the name of the founder, Mrs. John Wood Stewart, but at 
her request was changed to the name announced. As a red rose 
seedling coming from the gardens of Monsieur Ch. Mallerin 
of Grenoble, France, it seems to have the qualities necessary 
to make a rose popular everywhere, including long stems, 
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brilliancy of color, perfume, good foliage and vigor of 
growth and hardiness equal to Radiance, the most popular 
rose in America. 


Woman’s Farm and Garden Association 


Mrs. Henry Ford presided at the annual meeting of the 
Woman's National Farm and Garden Association at New 
York, in the Hotel Pennsylvania ballroom, on November 4, 
5 and 6. At the opening session the program included ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Ford, the president; Mrs. W. G. Jones, Jr., 
president of the New York branch; Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer of Cornell University; and Mrs. Dorothy Biddle 
Johnson, editor of Home Acres, the official magazine of the 
association. 

The second day’s program was largely given over to inten- 
sive discussions lead by Dr. A. W. Gilbert of the Massachu- 
setts State Agricultural Department, on various aspects of 
direct roadside marketing of horticultural products. Among 
those who participated in the discussion were Mrs. Francis 
King, honorary president of the Woman's National Farm and 
Garden Association; Miss Florence Ward of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Miss Harlean James, American 
Civic Association; and Miss Connor of the Better Homes and 
Gardens Association of Washington. 

At the luncheon banquet Mrs. Francis King acted as toast- 
mistress, and the main address was delivered by Professor 
Hugh Findlay of Columbia University on the subject of 
soils. 

The third day of the convention was given over to un- 
finished business and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, which included the re-election of Mrs. Henry Ford as 
president, and the re-election generally of the officers who 
have carried on during the past year. 

On the last day, the officers and delegates at the convention 
were entertained by the New York branch of the association 
at tea at the Commonwealth Club. 


Begonias in Alaska 


E were very much interested in the article in Horticulture 
of October 1, on “Begonias in England”’ as we saw the 
same kind of begonias in Alaska this Summer. 

In the little town of Skagway there is a wonderful garden 
where the dahlias measure 12 inches across, by actual measure- 
ment, growing luxuriantly, and where these exquisite begonias 
delighted our eyes. They were, as your correspondent has 
written, in all delicate tints ranging from pale pink and 
primrose, to yellow and red; about the size of a large opened 
rose, and of waxy texture. Some were in hanging baskets, 
others potted. 

At Ben-My-Chree, at the foot of Lake Tagish (also in 
Alaska), we saw delphiniums nine feet high in bloom, besides 
pansies, campanulas, and other flowers of enormous size. 

All these prodigious blooms we attribute to the long hours 
of daylight in the Alaskan Summer. 

—Ray H. Gross. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pink Sweet Alyssum 


8 bos little white sweet alyssum which blossoms freely all 
Summer plays some queer pranks in its old age at the ap- 
proach of cold weather. This little plant is a hardy annual and 
dies at the approach of Winter, being replaced by new plants 
from seed each year. As if to remind us not to neglect it next 
season, it produces a pale pink blossom the last thing in the 
Fall. This tint is so delicate that when one first notices it in 
the bed he may even think that his eyes are deceiving him, 
but the pink color is really there and is surprising in a flower 
which is normally true white. 
—Forman T. McLean. 

New York Botanical Garden. 
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Curious Methods With Orchids 


\ ‘HE large-flowering or cattleya type of orchid is enjoy- 


ing great popularity, and the following notes may be 


taken as referring throughout to this favorite genus: 
Orchid seeds are so small that the em- 
bryo cannot be seen with the naked eye; 
a heap of seed appearing much like chaff. 
They have no pulpy exterior shell to 
nourish the minute spark of life on its 
first signs of animation. Being of epi- 
phytal habit, they refuse to germinate 
in common or garden soil, only those 
seeds which find lodgement in a con- 
genial spot showing any inclination to 
swell or turn green. Nature in its bounty 
has supplied an extremely large number 
of seeds in the pod of an orchid, and 
has reduced the weight of each seed to a 
minimum, hoping that a favorable cir- 
cumstance will carry some of the seeds 
into a suitable crevice, that the species 
may be perpetuated. It is surprising, in 
view of this large number of fertile seeds 
disseminated on the bursting of a pod, 
that whole areas are not covered with 
seedlings, yet as a rule the plants are 
only found in isolated situations. 

In man’s early endeavors to raise 
orchid seedlings, the only successful 
germination was obtained by sowing 
, the seed on the surface of the pot in 
which the parent plant was growing. 
This led to the discovery by interested scientists, notably 
Bernard and Burgeff, of the presence of a friendly fungus 
inhabiting the tips of the roots. This fungus performed a 
valuable work in partly digesting the orchid’s food. Here we 
have one of the most interesting phenomena in Nature, called 
Symbiosis, or the living together of two organisms in close 
association, both components deriving benefits therefrom. 
The orchid has its food reduced to a form easily assimilated 
through the work of this friendly fungus, in return for which 
the fungus is afforded shelter in the rootlets of its host. Just 
what other assistance is afforded the fungus by the plant has 
not been definitely discovered yet. 

By utilizing this natural aid, orchid seeds are germinated 
on the pure culture or symbiotic method. The mycorrhiza or 
fungus from a live root is cultured on an agar medium, where 
it multiplies and covers the surface. When sufficiently 
grown, small pieces are removed and laid on prepared peat 
dust in flasks, where it is again induced to spread. After a 
few weeks at an even temperature, the fungus has covered 
the surface of the peat, and the sterilized seed can now be 
sown. The fungus readily attacks the seeds, and in a short 
time germination has taken place, apparently only those 
seeds not entered by the fungus remaining inactive. 

It is essential that the appropriate fungus be used, in 
other words that fungus from the roots of cattleyas be 
used to germinate cattleyas, odontoglossum fungus .to ger- 
minate odontoglossums, etc. A certain balance or harmony 
must be preserved, for should the mycorrhiza be too viru- 
lent it would have a tendency to overwhelm rather than 
assist the orchid embryo. When the seedlings are sufficiently 
grown, they are transplanted to other flasks or to pots, 
close attention being given to temperature and atmospheric 
requirements. At about two years old, they are potted 
singly and grown on much as mature plants are treated. 

A few years ago it was suggested that orchid seedlings 
could be germinated and sustained on a medium containing 
sugar and other chemical compounds. Various scientists, 








Orchid Seeds Germinating in a Flask 


notably Clement in England and Knudson in America, have 
worked out formulas along similar lines, and each has had 
wonderful success. A medium containing agar agar, sugar 
and other components, dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, is poured into flasks or test 
tubes, plugged with cotton, and steril- 
ized for about half an hour. On being 
cooled, the medium stiffens, appearing 
like lard, and on this surface the steril- 
ized seed is sown. A platinum loop is 
used to transfer the seeds from the 
hypochlorite to the flask, necessary pre- 
cautions against infection being taken 
during the operation. As in the sym- 
biotic method, the little seedlings, when 
large enough to handle, are transplanted 
to flasks or pots. Clement of England is 
now using a combination of these two 
methods whereby he germinates by the 
non-symbiotic and transplants to an 
inoculated medium in flasks. The little 
seedlings appear to take hold very rap- 
idly, and growth seems extra strong. 
When so large that they appear to be 
overcrowded, each is potted singly in 
small pots containing peat and sphag- 
num moss. 

{ A certain measure of success has been 
attained by sowing the seeds on the 
surface of Turkish towelling set on a 
bed of sphagnum moss in a clean pot. 
The pots, after being sown, are set on a zinc tray containing 
about an inch of water, and covered with a bell glass. Fresh 
air is admitted almost each day, when the glasses are lifted off 
in order that spraying can be done. The pots are kept in a 
close atmosphere until the seedlings are large enough to be 
handled, when they are planted close together in three-inch 
pots, each pot containing about 100 little plants. Later they 
are transplanted to other pots, containing more peat than 
polypodium fibre, each pot holding about 20 seedlings. At 
about two years old, they are potted singly in two-inch pots 
containing peat and sphagnum moss. 


—Thomas C. Kirkwood. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Twenty Thousand Orchid Seedlings Growing Happily in Flasks 





Putting a Winter Overcoat on the Garden 


AMAGE in the garden is done by the alternate freezing 
and thawing which occurs in the late Fall and early 
Spring. This action tears the roots and lifts the plant, 

so that drying winds soon complete the destruction. As soon 
as the surface of the garden becomes hard and there is an 


inch or more of frost in the ground, the gardener should apply 
a mulch that it may break the sun’s rays and cause any 
changes in the soil to take place very slowly. 

There are many kinds of mulches which may be used. 
Nature uses leaves. Oak leaves are good for the purpose, but 
the soft kinds, like those of the maple, should be avoided 
because, when wet, they pack together so closely that they 
form an air tight mat which tends to smother the plants. 
Pine or spruce boughs are often used to keep the leaves in 
place and frequently give sufficient protection without the 
use of leaves, except those which the Fall winds blow in. 
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A Satisfactory Way of Protecting Boxwood in the North 


Experience has shown that salt hay or straw with the boughs 
to keep it in place are better than leaves. Buckwheat hulls and 
peat moss are very satisfactory and are available for gardeners 
everywhere. They are easy to handle, need nothing to hold 
them in place, and in the Spring may be worked into the soil. 
Drainage must be provided for before the ground freezes 
for no plant will winter successfully under a casing of ice. 
Old bulb beds need very little protection but a light cover- 
ing is always beneficial. Newly made bulb beds must have a 
deeper covering that the bulbs may not be heaved by the 
frosts. Straw, peat moss, or buckwheat hulls are usually 
used. Old rotted manure was formerly depended upon but, 
of course, is now hard to obtain. Leaves are satisfactory pro- 
vided they do not freeze into a solid mat over the bed. 
Perennials differ in the amount of covering needed. Coarse- 
leaved plants like hollyhocks and foxgloves need very little. 
In fact, a deep mulch will cause them to rot. Other plants, 


like the Japanese anemones, need a heavier covering and espe- 
cially if the beds have been newly planted. 

Pine or spruce boughs are inserted among the branches or 
stood up in the ground around small shrubs in order that 
the force of the wind and the sun’s rays may be broken. 
Many fail to realize that the sun’s rays in the early Spring 
often do more damage than the frost in Winter. The warmth 
from the sun causes the buds to swell and growth starts, only 
to be frozen several days later. This is especially true with 
rhododendrons. The remedy is to protect the broad leaves in 
late Winter. Evergreen boughs will often give sufficient pro- 
tection. Box is tender in the North and needs very thorough 
protection. A framework of poles may be set around the plant 
and covered with burlap. Box hedges may be protected in 
the same way, but it is advisable to also spread a light mulch 
of leaves, peat moss, or fine needles around the base of the 
plants. If a covering of burlap is used it should rest on a light 
frame of scantling and not on the plants themselves. This is 
important. 

The beautiful, tender hydrangeas at Newport, R. I., and 
other Summer resorts, are protected in a very painstaking 
way. Boxes are often set over them, being filled with soil to 
the top and then covered with boards. Another plan is to 
bend the hydrangea over, after the leaves have fallen, and 
cover entirely with soil, which is left on until after the last 
freeze in Spring. 

Among the roses, covering with soil seems to be the surest 
method of protection. Mrs Harriet R. Foote of Marblehead, 
who is the best known rose authority in New England, 
follows the method of bending the plants over and covering 
them with soil. For those who do not wish to spend the time 
a simpler method has proven to be satisfactory. The bush 
is mounded up with soil to a height of one foot or more, 
having a broad base to the mound so the roots are protected 
as well. It is advisable to bring in soil rather than to dig it 
from the beds. Often a slight covering of leaves and boughs 
over the mound will be all that is required. A further safe- 
guard is to put boards around the bed and fill in with straw 
or leaves and then, unless in a very exposed location, you 
may feel assured that your roses will survive the Winter. 

There are some gardeners who are willing to take unusual 
pains in the care of their plants and their plan for rose protec- 
tion is different than any mentioned above. The entire bush 
is lifted and placed in a cool house cellar or a coldframe and 
partially covered with soil. In some cases a trench is made 
out-of-doors and mounded up so no water will stand near it 
and the bushes are buried in it. They should be cut back hard 
when reset in the Spring after this treatment. Experience has 
shown that yellow roses are usually more tender than the red 
or pink varieties and therefore need the best of protection. 


Red Hybrid Rugosa Roses 


ANY of the rugosa hybrids will make good where there 

is plenty of room. White and pink sorts are of pleasing 
color, but good reds have been of slow evolution. There are 
many red kinds listed, but these are very purple, of less 
pleasing color, even, than the wild type. Such are Belle 
Poitevine, Hansa, Magnifica, Rubra Plena, Souv. de Pierre 
Leperdrieux, Mme. Charles Frederick Worth, Roserie de 
l'Hay, etc. There is little difference in the color of these. 

We desire the red of General Jacqueminot, HP., or Etoile 
de France, HT. Arnold (rugosa x General Jacqueminot) is 
single red; the flowers are clustered and not of long bloom. 
Bergers Erfolg is large single fire red, of longer and better 
bloom than Arnold. There is Agnes Emily Carman (sup- 
posed to be rugosa x Harison Yellow), a large deep reed; 
Amelie Gravereaux is very double, but a little purplish (like 
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its parent, Eugene Furst); Rose a Parfum de 1’Hay is light 
crimson like a red hybrid perpetual. Nemo is deep red, with 
hybrid perpetual foliage. These have the appearance of dark 
red hybrid perpetual and give much the same effect in mass. 

Best of all is the new Van Fleet rose, Ruskin, a giant red 
hybrid perpetual, a cross with Victor Hugo, having grand 
deep red roses in profusion. This is the most notable of the 
reds and, like Conrad F. Meyer and its white form, Nova 
Zembla, a sort of very vigorous and thorny hybrid tea. If 
you want hybrid tea bush roses 12 feet high, and insist on 
giving no care, then these three are the best of all roses. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Lexington, Mass. 


Novelties Among the Perennials 


| is not surprising to find among the new perennials a 
gaillardia named President Hoover. This novelty blanket 
flower is entirely distinct from the Portola hybrids in that the 
petals are narrower, sharply pointed and more numerous. 
Instead of having the characteristic broad outer zone of 
yellow, each petal is gilt edged as though it had been lightly 
dipped in gold. The flowers are not quite as large as those of 
the Portola hybrids, but the plants are strong and prolific. 

The new garden phlox, Mrs. W. von Benningem, is a clear 
rich salmon pink without any center marking or eye. The 
color does not fade out in the sun. Each flower head is 
unusually large and full while individual blossoms average an 
inch and more in diameter. 

Caroline von den Berg is another novelty phlox with 
flowers of a solid color. In this case, the large blossoms are a 
medium lavender purple, deepening slightly in the center. 
Both of these phloxes have clean foliage and strong stems. 

Freedom, an early flowering Fall aster of a deep blue color, 
is past its glory when the inimitable variety Queen Mary 
becomes a cloud of bright blue flowers. Gold and brown cen- 
ters brighten the large flowers which are borne in heavy 
masses on stout stems. The plants are free-flowering and 
equal Queen Mary in height. 

Fall Aster Mrs. George Monroe is very nearly a clear white 
and flowers with Queen Mary. The flowers are average in 
size and have yellow disks. When planted with a blue va- 
riety, the contrast is lovely. 

—Paul F. Frese. 
West Grove, Pa. 


The Iris and Peat Moss Combination 


WAS very interested in Mr. Hamblin’s article in a recent 

issue of Horticulture on the use of peat moss with bearded 
iris as it coincides with my own experience at my cabin in 
the mountains. My soil there was a filled soil taken from the 
cellar—devoid of humus, and being of a decomposed granite 
would revert to its original state in a short time. Five years 
ago I began to use peat moss and oak leaf mould plus bone 
flour and supersulphate. My irises at once responded in a most 
wonderful manner. Knowing that my treatment was rank 
heresy I have not talked any about it, but the results, at least 
in the mountains, have justified what I did. I have used the 
peat moss to some extent in my valley garden with the do- 
minion varieties. 

—Frank F. Williams, Jr., M.D. 

Patton, Calif. 


Notes From a Roman Reader 


I" your number of September 1, on Page 422, is a letter 
asking about lupins. Barr & Sons, London, have a num- 
ber of different strains in seeds, and I have had beautiful ones 
of pale lilac, light blue, peach, snuff, tan, and soft yellow 
pinks, grown from their seed. 

Two years ago there was an inieresting letter in Herticul- 
ture about blue flowers, and especially Cynoglossum amabile, 
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which I tried in several places, only to be disappointed. It 
ran to long stems, three feet or so, which were very strag- 
gling and had only a few flowers near the tip. The dwarf 
anchusa has been much more beautiful and effective. The 
dwarf delphiniums (Blue Boy, Blue Butterfly, etc.) and 
phacelia have been my best blue plants. The blue arragallis, 
(Arctotis grandis) is really too gray or French blue. 

I am very much of an amateur and never had seen before 
the crimson flax; what an admirable little plant it is, bloom- 
ing continuously—and so graceful! There were some prim- 
rose Phlox Drummondii near it and the effect was charming. 

Do your readers know the fine new pink asters (the hardy 
michezlmas daisies) ? They include Lady Lloyd, Namur, Lu- 
tetia, Louvain, LaFrance, Sisette. They are charming against 
true blues like Keston Blue, Gerbe d’Azur, Osprey and Cli- 
max. 

—A Roman Reader. 
Rome, Italy. 


x 
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A Begonia Which Has Been Called Snitcheri for Want 
of a Better Name 


Another Orphan Begonia 


fp begonia illustrated has been facetiously named Begonia 
snitcheri, because a flower lover snitched a cutting from a 
plant in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. It passes the 
Winter as a small, dormant tuber. In March, smooth, stout 
stems shoot up, and branch freely. The light green leaves are 
about one and one-half inches long, acuminate, sharply ser- 
rate, on shining, red stems. The flowers, which are produced 
freely through the Summer, are all males, with two broad 
and two narrow petals, which vary from buff to orange, an 
unusual color for this type of begonia. In the late Fall, it 
drops its leaves and stems, one by one, and returns to the 
tuber state for its Winter's nap. It should either be kept in 
damp sand, or be given a little water occasionally, so that 
the bulb will not get too dry. Its recumbent habit makes it 
excellent for the hanging pot. 
: —RMrs. H. H. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 
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A Federation Formed in West Virginia 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of West Virginia held an 

organization meeting in Charleston, October 8, with 
Mrs. Julian F. Bouchelle presiding. It was announced that 
the new organization was to co-ordinate all garden clubs, 
divisions or committees of other clubs interested in gardening 
or related subjects. The members of many women’s clubs 
having garden sections were present. It was further stated 
that individuals as well as clubs may become affiliated with 
the federation. 

The officers elected were as follows: 


Mrs. Julian F. Bouchelle, president; Mrs. H. A. Barbee, of Point 
Pleasant, vice president, and Dr. H. E. Knowlton, head of the horticulture 
department of the West Virginia university, treasurer; executive committee, 
T. D. Gray, state landscape artist from the horticulture department of the 
West Virginia university; Oliver Shurtleff, Fairmont; Mrs. W. E. Chilton, 
Charleston; Mrs. J. S. Shaffer, Montgomery, and Mrs. Slocum, Bluefield; 
directors, Mrs. Burr Sprigg, Weston; George Couch; Mrs. E. B. Robinson, 
Salem; Mrs. Mary Garden, of Wheeling; Dr. A. D. Hopkins, of Parkers- 
burg; Mrs. Paul Martin, of Martinsburg; Fred Brooks, of French Creek; 
Mrs. Wells Goodykoontz, of Williamson; Mrs. Boyd Wees, of Elkins; 
Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Charleston and Mrs. E. B. Stephenson, Charleston. 

Twenty states now have federations and plans for such 


an organization are being made in several other states. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


To annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts was held October 29 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. There was a large and enthusiastic gathering, and 


the following officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., North Shore Garden Club; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Frederic Beebe, Swampscott Garden Club; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Gurdon W. Gordon, Springfield Garden Club; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, Peabody Garden Club; recording 
secretary, Miss Georgia H. Emery, Newton Garden Club; treasurer, Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham Garden Club; directors to serve three years, 
Mrs. Philip Allen of the Noanett Garden Club, Mrs. John G. Coolidge of 
the North Andover Garden Club and Mrs. Bryan S. Permar of the Chest- 
nut Hill Garden Club. 


By unanimous vote, a change was made in the by-laws, 
permitting clubs to join the federation one year after organiz- 
ing, instead of waiting two years, as formerly. A resolution 
was adopted deploring the action of the Corporation of 
Harvard University in finding it necessary to change the 
policy heretofore pursued at the Harvard Botanic Garden. 

Four new clubs have been admitted to the federation re- 
cently—Harvard, Chestnut Hill, Great Barrington and Little- 
ton—and the reports showed the organization to be in a 
flourishing condition. 

At 1 o'clock luncheon was served, the guest of honor being 
Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, president of the New York Federation 
of Garden Clubs. After luncheon, a delightful group of 
garden songs was sung by Mrs. Frank Ludwig of Chestnut 
Hill. The members then enjoyed the first showing of Mr. 
Herbert Gleason’s new slides of “Shrubs in Flower and 
Fruit.’” More than 100 slides were shown, all of which 
had been beautifully colored by Mrs. Gleason. 
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Garden Club of Virginia’s Work 

HE Garden Club of Virginia is justly proud of the “‘His- 

toric Garden Week’’ conducted by it last Spring in co- 
operation with the Kenmore Association. Fourteen thousand 
dollars was realized from entrance fees alone, exclusive of the 
sale of guide books. This fund will be used to restore the gar- 
den at Kenmore—a plan inaugurated over six years ago. It 
was voted at the annual meeting to undertake also the restora- 
tion of the gardens at ‘‘Stratford,”’ the birthplace of General 
Robert E. Lee. 

This federation publishes a bi-monthly paper, Garden 
Gossip, which is filled with inter-club news and gardening in- 
formation and which includes a section -evoted to lists of 
plants for sale or exchange as offered by member clubs. 

Sixteen new roses were tested during the season of 1928-29 
and the chairman of the committee, Mrs. Edward G. Butler, 
reported that at least four could be recommended to individ- 
ual clubs for testing. Many of the clubs are carrying on rose 
test gardens with four varieties, using three plants of each 
Variety. 

Regional flower shows have been very successful in Vir-. 
ginia this past season. The state was divided into regions with 
a chairman for each section. A vigorous campaign of educa- 
tion on conservation of native plants was conducted among 
the school children of the state. Fifty-five dollars in money 
was awarded for essays and the prize compositions were 
printed in local papers. 

An effective means of dispensing with billboards has been 
used by the Norfolk club. By making an exhibit—a map of 
the road from Norfolk to Virginia Beach, showing in red the 
oil signs, and a contrasting sketch of road without signs— 
and sending it to a president of the oil company, they won 
the removal of 20 signs by this company. 


Passing of the Harvard Botanic Garden 


Y recent order of President A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard University, the historic Harvard Botanic Garden, 
probably the oldest institution of the kind in the country, 
has ceased the horticultural activities which it has carried on 
for several years, and in the future will be used exclusively by 
the department of botany for scientific purposes with Dr. 
R. H. Woodworth in charge. This action is greatly regretted 
by the members of many garden clubs and by various indi- 
viduals who have been contributing to the garden’s support 
because of its value to amateurs as a testing and trial station. 
The Harvard Botanic Garden was founded in 1807, 22 
years before the organization of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, which is observing its centennial anniversary 
this year. Several men well known in horticultural circles have 
been in charge at different times, among them W. A. Manda, 
now of West Orange, N. J., and Robert Cameron, the present 
superintendent of the Crane estate in Ipswich, Mass. In recent 
years it has been directed by Stephen F. Hamblin with 
Francis Lazenby as superintendent, and both of these men 
have labored zealously to make it of value to amateurs 
throughout the country. 

The garden contains at present more than 10,000 hardy 
herbs growing in beds out-of-doors. In addition there is a 
rock garden, a rose garden and a pool, besides several fine 
old trees. There are also greenhouses which contain many 
plants from all parts of the world. 

The passing of the Harvard Botanic Garden leaves New 
England without a horticultural garden available for testing 
herbaceous material. Yet the need of such a garden is widely 
felt and efforts are being made to bring about the establish- 
ment of a new botanic garden in a section where land is 
cheaper and where a larger area will be available, perhaps in 
Lexington. Garden clubs are being canvassed for support and 
considerable interest in the projects is being manifested. 


















The Useful Yew in Northern Gardens 


N New England and adjacent regions, owing to the heat 
if of the sun’s rays in late February and March combined 
with the frozen ground, very few broad-leaved evergreens 
can be grown. The few that can withstand the extreme con- 
ditions are all shrubs, mostly of low growth, and not one 
evergreen tree is hardy. Under these conditions narrow-leaved 
evergreens assume an importance far beyond what they enjoy 
under more favorable climatic conditions across the Atlantic. 
In the British Isles, especially, conifers at different times have 
been the whim of fashion but they have not the hold on the 
public that they have and must always have in New England. 
Of all the narrow-leaved evergreens 
the most valuable for this part of the 
world are the yews, a fact which our 
cousins across the water cannot ap- 
preciate. I have often been amused to 
see English visitors stifle a yawn 
when I have waxed enthusiastic over 
a fine specimen yew. From immemo- 
rial time English gardens have known 
the yew and rate it but one of a 
thousand other evergreen plants, most 
of which they esteem of greater value. 
Their more northern latitudes, 
clouded skies, and milder Winters 
and cooler Summers enable them to 
grow a multitude of evergreen shrubs, 
yet it is to be remembered that the 
yew and the holly rank as the oldest 
evergreens known in English gardens. 
The glory of many an old church- 
yard and for that matter many a fine 
country estate is the magnificent old 
yew trees they boast. Unfortunately, 
the English yew with the exception 
of the variety repandens is not prop- 
erly hardy in the climate of Massa- 
chusetts, so it was an auspicious day 
for American gardens when in 1861 
Dr. George R. Hall introduced from 
Japan Taxus cuspidata which has 
proved perfectly immune to the worst 
Winters this country has since 
known. 

The yew in its several species is 
found widespread in the temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 
In this country grow three species but 
only the Canadian yew (T. canaden- 
sis) is really common in cultivation 
where it is not altogether a satisfac- 
tory plant for it turns yellow-brown in Winter. At the last 
exhibition held by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society a 
low-growing, erect form of this yew apparently especially 
well-adapted for low hedges was exhibited by the Framing- 
ham Nurseries and given an award of merit. This is a most 
pleasing form and if through the Winter it retains its black- 
green foliage should supply a great need, for low-growing 
hedge plants are scarce. To those of English descent there is 
no tree more venerated than the common yew (T. baccata) 
which furnished the bow which in chase and war our ances- 
tors made famous. Under long cultivation many varieties 
have arisen and this yew in its various forms is one of the 
most common evergreens. Where it can be grown in this 
country no other plant of its class is better, but in northern 
New England it suffers during the Winter. In the Arnold 
Arboretum the low-growing and widespreading form named 
repandens with the blackest of green foliage is the one excep- 





Foliage and Fruit of the Japanese Yew 


tion. This, in more than 30 years, has never suffered any 
discoloration, but owing to its low stature it is usually partly 
buried beneath the snow, and in Winter the value of its restful 
foliage is largely lost. 

In 1861 T. cuspidata was brought to this country from 
Japan only to be ignored and neglected until comparatively 
recently, but this Japanese yew was indifferent to contumely 
and by virtue of its hardiness gradually won recognition. In 
the 90's of last century writers began to draw attention to 
its merits which little by little became established in public 
estimation. Nurserymen were attracted to it and its propaga- 

tion began. But it takes years to raise 

in quantity from cuttings yew plants 
of saleable size. Many times during 
recent years I have heard nurserymen 
express deep regret that they had not 

begun its propagation in earnest a 

quarter of a century earlier. The Jap- 

anese yew has proved its right to the 
title of the hardiest of all yews and is 
perfectly happy in the coldest parts of 

New England northward to Ottawa 

and also in much of the Middle West. 

The original plants were from Japa- 

nese gardens and doubtless had their 

origin in cuttings. All the plants 
propagated from them and their de- 
scendants are broad bushes more or 
less wide vase-shape and some of the 
best are 15 feet high and much more 
across and are frequently spoken of as 

T. cuspidata capitata. Here and there 

a few have developed leaders and 

are preparing to grow into trees. A 

couple of sports have originated; one 

(densa) a low, compact mass, the 

other (nana) a broad shrub irregular 

in outline and rich in character. 

There is also a low form with gold- 

tipped leaves (aurescens). In a wild 

state the Japanese yew is a fine tree 
sometimes 70 feet tall with wide- 
spreading branches and a trunk ten 
feet in girth clothed with handsome 
red-brown peeling bark. Seedlings 
usually assume a tree form but vary 

_ a good deal and if this yew be raised 

‘ in quantity without doubt it will 
prove as prolific in different forms as 
its European relative. 

For any and every purpose in 
which evergreens are required the Japanese yew can be recom- 
mended. For placing beneath windows, for flanking door- 
ways, as specimens on the lawn or in the formal garden and 
as a hedge plant there is nothing better. Perfectly hardy, 
immune from disease or pest, accommodating to an extraor- 
dinary degree, withstanding shade or full sunshine, black- 
green at all seasons of the year, small wonder that the plant 
has been acclaimed Japan’s greatest gift to the gardens of the 
colder parts of North America. 

Until just recently American gardens knew only the three 
species mentioned but now races of hybrids have appeared. 
Yew plants as a rule bear flowers of one sex only but they 
seem to court companionship and the result is chance hybrids. 
The first of these to be recognized originated in a batch of 
seedlings raised in the nursery of Isaac Hicks & Son, West- 
bury, Long Island, and is presumably the offspring of the 
Japanese and Irish yews. It is columnar in habit with per- 
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Now is the Time 


to plant your 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX 


and 


HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 
SHADE TREES and Shrubs may be 


safely planted now 


Come to thee HOUSE OF QUALITY where you will 
find some of the BEST stock obtainable 


Reasonable prices 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) Catalog on 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. Request 











POTTED SPRUCES 
Only $2.50 each! 


Standing 21/2 feet tall, planted in strong wooden tubs 
painted either dark green or bright red. A happy 
. . thought for your doorstep, your hall or sunroom. 


@ 


Price includes packing for shipment. 


Two dollars each delivered at the 
nursery. 

ORDER NOW 
for immediate use and place Christ- 
mas orders for later delivery. 









Telephone, Framingham 1768 


Little Cree Farms 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry Service and Supplies 
82 Pleasant Street Framingham Centre, Mass. 




















POETAZ NARCISSI 


Hardy Cluster — Flowered Poets’ 
Fine for the garden — Delightful when forced 


Aspasia. White, yellow eye. 


Laurens Koster. White, soft yellow eye. 
The above 20c ea.; $2.00 doz.; 100 $12.00 


Orange Cup. Yellow, orange eye. 
25 ea.; $2.50 doz.; 100 $18.00. 


Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 
More complete descriptions in our free 
bulb catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 














Jdeal Christmas Git 
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fectly erect branches, radially arranged leaves but with the 
dark foliage and cold resistant qualities of its Japanese parent. 
It is a fast-growing, very hardy and most useful plant for 
which a great future is assured. Taxus media Hicksii is its 
name. The type of this hybrid race was raised in the famous 
Hunnewell Pinetum at Wellesley, Mass., by its competent 
superintendent, the late Mr. T. D. Hatfield. In this Pinetum 
is a collection of all the varieties of yews which can be grown 
in the climate. For more than 20 years Mr. Hatfield gathered 
the seeds and raised plants. As a result of his labors a whole 
series of new forms have originated. The typical T. media is 
intermediate between the Japanese and European species and 
forms a broad pyramidal bush with spreading branches. A 
form of compact, conical habit with ascending branches and 
radially arranged leaves has been named Hatfieldii. Another 
form of very dense habit and conical in outline has been 
named Brownii by the raiser. At the Centennial Fall Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries exhibited in their group eight other 
forms of Taxus media all raised by Mr. Hatfield of which the 
judges thought so well as to give each an award of merit. 
Taxus media in all its forms is perfectly hardy in northern 
Massachusetts and promises to rank among the most valuable 
plants ever raised. 
—Ernest H. Wilson. 


Arnold Arboretum 


“Yellow’’ Paperwhites 


ARCISSUS Grand Soleil d’Or, better known as the 
“yellow” paperwhite, is especially to be recommended 
for December flowering, as it is of value to those in need of 
yellow flowers earlier than the large flowering narcissi such 
as Spring Glory, Sir Watkin, Golden Spur or Emperor. The 
bulbs are rather expensive, but when one considers that one 
may figure on almost 95 per cent of good flowers, it really pays 
well to force them. But here again it is better to plant a few 
less than you are likely to need and have them come into 
bloom over a period of four or more weeks, than to depend 
upon one batch and have three or four times as many as you 
have use for. 


Witloof Chicory—a Winter Salad 


OULD not the housewife get considerable pleasure as 

well as make a saving if she could gather salad greens 
in the cellar in December? This is possible, however, since 
French endive or witloof chicory may be forced near the 
furnace for Winter salads. Seed should be sown in the open 
not later than June in order that large roots for forcing 
may mature by late Autumn. Before frost sets in it is neces- 
sary to dig the roots and shorten them to six inches, letting 
about an inch of the tops remain. A standard market box 
will serve in which to plant the roots, but extra sides must be 
added to hold six or eight inches of sand or light soil over the 
plants. Placed in a warm location, the box should be watered 
thoroughly and kept moist until the sprouts appear. If plants 
were not grown in the garden roots for forcing may be pur- 
chased. 


Wild Flowers on Cape Cod 


HILE at Cape Cod last Summer, I located one of our 
rare wild flowers, Sabbatia dodecandra (L.) S. chlo- 
roides (Pursh.) on the shore of a pond in Orleans. This one 
is the typical rose colored one. I learn that it is also found in 
Plymouth. The rare white variety S. dodecandra alba is 
found in Weymouth. This variety is the first to come to my 
notice. 
At a distance the sabbatias resemble cosmos, and are 
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found in marshy places on the borders of ponds. They be- 
long to the gentian family. 

Two species of drosera were collected in the same locality; 
either of them are less plentiful than Drosera rotundifolia, 
the round-leaved sundew. Drosera filiformis has very long, 
and very narrow leaves with no distinction between the stem 
and blade of the leaves, which are covered with the usual 
glands. The plants were eight or nine inches high. The flowers 
are rose-purple, one-half inch wide. 

Drosera—or what we take to be Drosera longifolia, al- 
though it is somewhat different from other specimens of 
D. longifolia collected some years ago—is smaller leaved, 
and the glands on the leaves are much longer and curved and 
twisted. The flowers are white, and smaller than those of the 
former mentioned. 

Growing with these droseras was another rather rare 
plant in Massachusetts, Coreopsis rosea. This was the first 
time I have collected it. It is a slender growing perennial 
with linear leaves and small rose colored flowers, less than 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 

—I. G. Noyes. 


Somerville, Mass. 


The Whitewashing of Young Trees* 


UN scald and Winter injury on the southwest and south 
sides of young fruit and nut trees can largely be prevented 
by keeping the trees whitewashed during the Winter months. 
Such injury usually takes place in the late Winter, although 
it may occur in the late Fall or any time throughout the 
dormant season. It is caused by freezing and thawing of the 
cambium layer, due to the excessive and rapid change in 
temperature from the bright, sunny days and cold, frosty 
nights. 

Sun scald is especially injurious to high-headed trees up 
to the age of eight years. It is more injurious to trees with 
dark-colored bark and those making little growth. 

The temperature of the cambium layer on the sunny side of 
young trees in the early afternoon may be 15 or 20 degrees 
higher than that on the shady side of the tree, which is more 
nearly the same as the prevailing air temperature. The tem- 
perature of this cambium rapidly drops to slightly less than 
the prevailing temperature of the air when the sun disappears. 
This drop in temperature has been as rapid as 18 degrees 
Fahrenheit in three minutes. 

Experimental work carried on in Minnesota by R. B. 
Harvey shows that the color of the bark of different trees 





affects the temperature of the cambium on the sunny side of | 


the trees materially. Black, brown or brownish-red bark 
maintained a temperature eight or ten degrees Fahrenheit 
higher than white bark, such as that of white birch. Red- 
barked trees maintained a lower cambium temperature on 
the sunny side than other colors, outside the white. Green 
and yellow bark maintained an intermediate temperature 
compared to the white and red barks on one side and the 
brown and black on the other. 

Shading the southwest side of the trunk from 12 to 3 p.m. 
by driving barrel staves or boards in the ground on that 
side of the tree, is a very effective remedy. Heading trees as 
low as practical, and permitting all the heavy, broad angled 
growth to continue below the main scaffolding of the young 
trees, will at least afford partial shade and be worth con- 
sidering. Whitewash, having sticking and lasting qualities, 
maintained on the trunk, crotches and main branches of our 
fruit and nut trees up to eight years of age is probably the 
most practical and effective means for preventing sun scald 
and Winter injury on the sunny side of the tree. This may 
be applied by hand with a brush or may be sprayed on the 
trees with the spray outfit, and should be repeated often 
enough to maintain a good white coating on the trees. 


*From a Bulletin of the Oregon State College Extension Service. 
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W eening beech on estate of 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 


It’s the 
scientist's way 


It is a source of mutual satisfaction that Bartlett clients 
continue to entrust their trees to us year after year. 
Trees are more than casual possessions. They are price- 
less assets of beauty and value, and those who fully 
appreciate their worth are particular that their trees 
shall have the full benefit of scientific protection, feed- 
ing and care. 


That is why they turn to Bartlett and return year after 
year. For with Bartlett they know that each step in 
diagnosis and procedure is guided by definite knowl- 
edge based on scientific research. When you engage 
Bartlett to care for your trees you get the combined 
experience and knowledge of a group of tree scientists 
who direct the famous Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories; such outstanding figures as Dr. William H. 
Rankin, chief pathologist, Dr. E. P. Felt, director and 
chief entomologist, and Dr. Carl Deuber, chief physiolo- 
gist. Yet Bartlett charges are no higher. 


No wonder those who are critical of results are turning 
more and more to the Bartlett way. Write for our new 
booklet, “The Economy of Science.” For consultation 
address branch office nearest you, or Stamford, Conn. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago Orange, N. J. 
Boston White Plains 
Albany, N. Y. Westbury, L. I. 
Danbury, Conn. Wilmington, De 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 
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Why Wait Until Spring ? 


A lot of people wait until spring before buying and 
planting trees and shrubs. Frequently they delay too 
long, and a year or more is lost before the trees become 
fully established. Nearly all kinds of trees can be 


moved during the next few months for 


Hicks’ Winter Methods Win 


Planting in winter is perfectly safe; the trees and 
shrubs begin to grow early in spring; you get early 
blooms, better specimens, and more satisfactory re- 
sults. Hicks’ winter planting methods win in spite of 
weather. 

In our nursery are evergreens up to 15 feet high, and 
shade trees 20 feet or more. These can be moved, or 
we can move trees from place to place on your estate. 
Our winter methods will be used in either 
case. Write us about the trees you may 
need, and the winter planting that should 
be done soon. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


P. O. Box E, Westbury 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 


“Tdeal”’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


W ell-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale. 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of Mississippi River. Ask for our oes on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. We carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE one DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


TON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





“An Introduction to the Study of Landscape Design,’ by Henry V. 
Hubbard and Theodora Kimball. Revised edition. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 419 pages, 36 plates, Illus. Price $6.00. 


No book in late years has been as notable a contribution 
to the literature of landscape architecture as an art and a 
profession as has ‘“‘An Introduction to the Study of Land- 
scape Design,” written by Henry V. Hubbard and Theodora 
Kimball, professor of landscape architecture and former libra- 
rian respectively, of the Graduate School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University. The recent issue of a revised 
edition of this work, first printed in 1917, with text and 
references brought up to date and with a complete new index 
and bibliography, deserves the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

Although modestly entitled an introduction, the book 
covers most comprehensively the basic principles of apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of landscape design and of natural land- 
scape. But its primary purpose is to present a general concep- 
tion of landscape design which will enable the designer to 
understand more clearly both himself and the field in which 
he works. 

The esthetic theory which seems to the authors consistent 
and most capable of general application is simply that the 
principles of design are certain principles of psychology. In 
esthetic design the artist is trying primarily to produce an 
effect of pleasure in the mind of the beholder through the 
form, color, and texture of his work. ‘Plainly, then, the 
principles of such design must be the principles of the produc- 
tion of effects on the mind by external objects. . From a 
consideration of these principles, therefore, we should be 
able to see more clearly by what mental processes pleasure 
arises from external objects, and what characteristics of the 
object cause the pleasure.”’ 

Upon this theory the authors have based the organization 
of their subject matter, and have treated it under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: Theory of Landscape Design.—Taste, 
Ideals, Style, and Character in Landscape Design.—Styles of 
Landscape Design.—Landscape Characters.—Landscape Ef- 
fects.—Landscape Composition.—Natural Forms of Ground, 
Rock, and Water as Elements in Design.—Planting Design. 
—Design of Structures in Relation to Landscape.—Types of 
Landscape Designs; The Garden; The Estate; Land Subdi- 
vision for Residential Purposes; Landscape Parks and Reser- 
vations. 

If you are planning your estate or garden, you will not 
find in the text of this ‘‘Introduction”’ any set of rules to be 
religiously followed for the automatic creation of good de- 
sign, nor will you find in its well composed and excellently 
reproduced half-tone or pen-and-ink illustrations a mere mis- 
cellany of collected pictures of completed work to serve as 
examples for those who would go and do likewise. Rather 
will you find between its covers an opportunity for serious 
study, not of planting or any other single aspect of the sub- 
ject, but of the complete fine art of landscape architecture as 


we know it today. —Bradford Williams. 


“Forestry: A Study of Its Origin, Application and Significance in the 
United States,”” by Arthur B. Recknagel and Samuel N. Spring. Published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. Price, $3.00. 


It is the purpose of this 255-page book to present the sub- 
ject of forestry in its historical and economic aspects for the 
interest of students and the general public alike. Some of the 
chapter headings are: The Development of American Forestry 
Industy, Forestry—An Essential of Social Welfare, Public 
Policy Regarding Forests, Education in Forestry, and How 
Forestry Is Being Accomplished. Persons interested in forest 
conservation will find some chapters of this book valuable. 
There is a 37-page index. 
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Trade Mark Registered 





Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray 


Spray your plants, flowers and 
shrubs regularly with Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray. By so-doing 
you will instantly rid them of 
insect pests—giving them a new 
lease on life. Recommended by 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c, Quart 
1.60; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
Destroys Scale Insects and Eggs 


Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. H ° 





SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





Dwarf 


(Taxus canadensis stricta) 


The only satisfactory ever- 
green substitute for Box- 
wood Edging in our severe 
New England climate. 


Hardy, really dwarf, fine 
texture, dark, easily 
grown, thoroughly tested 
during the past twelve 
years. 


This and other rare plants 
shown by us in the re- 
cent Centennial Autumn 
Flower Exhibition are 
listed in our seasonal Price 
Lists. We will send you 
a copy upon request. 


WYMAN'S 


Framingham Nurseries 





Framingham, Mass. 





Hedge Yew 
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Everlastings for Winter Decoration 


T the recent flower show in Boston much attention was 
attracted by exhibits of honesty and Chinese lantern 
plants. Honesty, or lunaria, which grows in the garden as a 
weed, when laden with its sprays of silky, papery, white 
seed pods becomes an attractive everlasting. 

The Chinese lantern plant, or Physalis Franchetii, may 
become a pest in the flower garden, spreading into the sur- 
rounding beds, but its brilliant orange-red pods are worth 
the care required to keep it in bounds. The plants are not 
pretty and are invariably infested by insect pests, making the 
constant use of a spray imperative. 

One of the best known everlastings is helichrysum. If the 
terminal flower is removed as it commences to open, all the 
side shoots will develop blooms. Ranging in color from white 





Helichrysum and Statice Used in Combination to Make 
a Winter Bouquet 


and yellow to the dark shades, it deserves a place in every 
garden as a plant of beauty as well as for its Winter value. 
A more delicate rosy pink and white flower is the rose ever- 
lasting or acroclinium, which resembles slightly the heli- 
chrysum. The xeranthemum or immortelle gives one of the 
few purples in this group and incidentally one of the most 
difficult varieties to grow. The light silvery green foliage 
increases its value for cutting purposes. 

For the graceful effects we look to the sea-lavender or 
statice, with colors ranging from lavender and blue to yellow 
and white among the annual and perennial varieties. The 
plumed grasses, as eulalias, and many wild grasses, are also 
frequently added to gain the graceful effect. 

The secret of the Winter preparation of everlastings is to 
cut the blooms before they are fully open, then to remove the 
leaves from the stems, and to tie them in bundles of 25 or 
more, hanging them upside down to dry. 











With Loving Care 
we tuck them away 
for the Winter 


They've had a glorious farewell party 


—these flowers of ours . . . riots in 
color . . . dressed in their dazzling 
tints and shades . . . dancing around 
in the autumn breezes to gladden our 
hearts. But quite soon now their little 
heads will nod in slumber . . . and 


then we must do our part. 


Both the tubers we dig, and the peren- 
nials and shrubs that are at home in 
the earth all winter need a little win- 
ter protection. Tubers and bulbs 
should be packed away carefully in 
well insulated containers to protect 
them against dampness or excessive 
heat or cold, so they will not shrivel 
or suffer other injuries. We've a 
special pamphlet illustrating and tell- 
ing about packing bulbs and tubers 


that you may have if you wish. 


Then, every gardener also has an in- 
vestment in permanent plants which 
will suffer certain loss unless protec- 
tion is afforded against winter killing. 
The yearly loss due to winter killing 
is enormous, yet it may all be avoided 
simply by using a winter mulch of 
GPM (Granulated Peat Moss) spread 
around the roots. 





Complete Information 


will gladly be furnished on request. 
Inquiries regarding specific plants 
receive personal attention. Sample (trial) 
bale $1.50 postpaid. Large, 20-bushel bale, 
sufficient to cover 300 sq. ft. one inch 
deep $4, f.o.b. New York. 


will 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


29-P BURLING SLIP 
New York, N. Y. 
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High Ideals 


“I hope that the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle will have a long life in this 
age of changing fashions, and that 
it will always be able to adhere to 
its high ideals. . . . All the articles 
contain something of value and are 
interesting.” —A. W., California. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
find the Gardeners’ Chronicle a “stepping 
stone” to greater achievement. Send us 
$1 for seven months’ trial subscription. 
Or send $2 for full year, plus the current 
issue, 13 months in all. 














Worth Protecting 
if Worth Planting 


Bulbs and plants put in the 
ground and left to shift for 
themselves never amount to 
much. They’re worth protect- 
ing if they’re worth planting. 


Buckwheat 
Hulls 


Make the best mulch for Dutch 
bulbs, shrubs, roses and evergreens. 


Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled, 
are light in weight, do not hold 
water and will net freeze into a 
solid mass. 

Buckwheat Hulls are packed in 
burlap bags containing 50 pounds 
and delivered to the transporta- 
tion company at Towanda. 

wd eee $1.75 
See Bees, a xwesa 4.60 
a a eee 14.00 
2000 lbs. ...... 28.00 


Terms: Cash with order 
Descriptive Circular will be mailed 
on request. 
Dayton Milling Co. 


Box 810 Towanda, Penna. 
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Some Ailments of Trees 


b herr ow: are just as subject to various ailments as an indi- 
vidual, although it is true that they take a somewhat dif- 
ferent form. In addition to lack of food, trees often suffer 
from want of water. Watering the lawn is not giving water 
to the trees. Casual rain showers are also inadequate. The 
grass roots absorb this little moisture. Where a tree is sickly 
and no other reason can be found for its ill-health, it is an 
excellent idea to bore a few holes at random under its branches 
with a crowbar, and then allow water from the garden hose 
to puddle under the tree. This may take four or five hours. 
Within a few days results should be seen. 

On the other hand some trees become water-logged. That 
is to say that for some reason there is not adequate drainage 
below their root system, and the soil also becomes sour. Obvi- 
ously the remedy is to provide better drainage. If a pipe has 
burst it should be repaired immediately rather than let it 
flood the tree roots. 

Gas injury is also very harmful to trees and will quickly 
kill them. If it is suspected that a gas main has broken near 
the tree, a number of holes should be bored and by applying 
the nose to the ground, one can readily detect whether there 
is an odor of illuminating gas. If there is, the first thing to 
do is to find and stop the leak. Next, and this should be done 
at once, the turf should be removed, and so should all the 
soil until the root system is exposed. Then fresh topsoil 
should be put in the ground over the roots; or a trench might 
be dug around such a tree, taking care not to injure the 
roots, and this should be left open. After the gas has lib- 
erated, which may take a fortnight, the soil left in the trench 
should be watered thoroughly, and fresh topsoil filled in. If, 
however, the gas has penetrated over the entire system, there 
is nothing that can be done for the tree. Sewer gas will also 
have a very bad effect on plant life. 

Frost cracks are a form of injury which is common after 
extremely cold weather following a late growing season. The 
moisture in the sapwood cells becomes frozen, and the center 
of the tree is not so readily affected by changes in tempera- 
ture, and the result is that there is a fast expansion of water 
in the outer cells, which causes the characteristic frost crack. 
These usually remain open until the following Spring, re- 
opening again with cold weather. Loose wood should be 
removed with a sharp knife, and the resulting wound should 
be treated the same as for a surface injury, described in the 
article on cavities. 

Winter killing is due to mild weather in the late Autumn 
followed by a sharp drop in temperature. Evergreens are very 
subject to winter killing. Shrubs can be best protected by 
screens of burlap sacking or by wattle hurdles. Another type 
of winter killing is a species of frost crack that often occurs 
at the base of shrubs and trees with the formation of ice at 
the base of the plant. If the ground is sloped to form natural 
drainage it prevents the accumulation of water, and avoids 
this injury. 

Some of the deep rooted trees seem to be more liable to 
being struck by lightning than others. In states where electri- 
cal storms are very prevalent, the trees are sometimes protected 
by lightning conductors. 

Trees are a heritage which should be valued very highly, 
and add to the beauty, grace and charm of our American coun- 
tryside, and no efforts should be spared to keep them in a 
healthy, vigorous condition. 


Westport, N. Y. —C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
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Christmas Gifts 


of real value 
Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains and north of the 
Gulf States at any season, 


$8 and $15, according to binding 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains 
of each species) with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 


Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according 
to binding. Send for list ‘of species. 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 














CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 




















New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Grows an enormous variety 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD ‘MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 











Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials 


“Grown in the Oold Country; It’s Hardy” 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE, VERMONT 





Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 














Young greenhouse man desires position. 

Understands gardening ard care of estate. 

Excellent references. Single. Address 
Y., Care of “Horticulture”’ 








Position wanted in first class florist shop 
by person with experience. 


MISS 8S. M. COMLEY 
6 Sherman Street Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington 0920 


Ae eet 


Use Plantabbs. Amazing new 4d 
covery! Small, white, odorless % 
lets more powerful than finest [ 
tilizer or manure. One tablet to * 
a week makes ferns, a 
vegonias, all potted plants 
fe. re ies magic. 4 
—32 pages, 
bond or illustrated, 
how to raise and care 















inter- 
tells 
for all 
potted plants, FREE with order. 






Large package Plantabbs, full Ae All; 
winter supply, $1.00 postpaid. ay > 
Guaranteed to improve your om 2 bY 


plants or money returned. P P 
PLANTABBS CORP. 1 Plantabbs — 
2119 COURT SQ. BLDG., BALTIMORE, 
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These Two Rare Shrubs 
From Out of the West 


Will Bring 


Charm and Distinction 


To Eastern Gardens 


Prunus Cistena (Dwarf Red Leafed 
Sandcherry). The hardiest and finest 
low growing red or purple leafed shrub. 
Red flowers and fruit. Its rich color 
tones invaluable in landscape and 
foundation planting. 

Euonymus Atropurpureus or “Wahoo,” 
the Sioux Indian name for ‘Burning 
Bush.” No other coloring in nature so 
rich as the red of the opening seed pod 
with the crimson of the suspended 
seed. One of the showiest of orna- 
mentals. 


$1.50 Each For the Two $2.50 
Three of a Kind $3.00 


THE WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 


New, Rare and Standard Rosebushes. 

Size, vitality, hardiness and other ben- 

efits of a rugged climate in this stock. 
Write for list 











Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 


(Lobelia cardinalis) 


Seed Now Ready 


50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 


Should be scattered at once in some 
likely place, and allowed to natur- 
alize themselves. Gentian on grassy 
bank, Lobelia along brooks or in 
bogs. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 














FRINGED GENTIAN 


1929 Seed Ready—50c Packet 
Cardinal Flower Seed—25c Packet 


MYRON WHEELER Berlin, Mass. 








KIND’S DAHLIAS. Over fifty pages of- 
fered at wholesale. Shady Lawn Nursery, 
HUGO KIND, Hammonton, N. J. 








SECRETARY SEEKS POSITION 


Tne former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires a 
position which calls for a _ thoroughly 
trained man who is familiar with plant 
names. The best of references. Address 
E. BR., Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Saving the Autumn Leaves 


HE dry, fallen leaves are no longer bright nor attractive, 

and in most places they are being burned up as rapidly as 
possible, to do away with the fire danger and to tidy up the 
yard. These same leaves, if made into compact piles in some 
out of the way corner, held within bounds by wire fencing 
or by mixing with earth, will, after they are well rotted, make 
the best kind of top dressing for your ornamental trees and 
shrubs, for the perennial border, for potting soil for the 
house plants, and to enrich the soil for all kinds of plants. 
The only real draw-back to the saving and use of the fallen 
leaves is the length of time it takes to decay them. They are 
not in first class condition to use until a year and a half. and 
are usually allowed to decay during two full seasons before 
they are considered in the best condition. But the first Win- 
ter many of them can be used as mulching material over 
beds and borders, under shrubbery and around trees, weigh- 
ing them down with boughs or similar coarse material to 
keep them from blowing around. When gathered together in 
Spring, after the Winter’s soaking and packing down, they 
are then much less bulky than in the Fall, and if mixed with 
some earth, and turned occasionally during the Summer, 
they will rot down well, and make the rich brown leaf mould 
that we all value for loosening and enriching the soil. 

—Forman T. McLean. 

New York Botanical Garden. 


Wintering Vinca Out of Doors 


HE vines of Vinca major, deservedly popular during the 

Summer for use in window boxes, may be preserved 
through the Winter in trenches. The vines must be cut back 
to within three inches of the root and buried to the depth of 
one foot, in a high and somewhat dry location. The soil 
should be mounded up to a height of about three inches. 
About April 19 the plants may be dug up and started in 
pots, being given rich soil, much water and sunshine. 

—M. T. Conway. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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DELPHINIUM SEED 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


Gain a Season’s Growth by planting from 
our pot-grown plants, many of the lovely 
gems which you have seen blooming in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 








Pots Each 


Clematis montana rubens .. 4 in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae ......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ...... 4 in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 
Send for Our Catalogue 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 








FARQUHAR’S 


Gold Medal Bulbs 


Each year we import from Holland the “Cream of the Crop” of Spring |, 
Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips — famous for their brilliant colors, 
! 


immense size and 


blooming bulbs for Autumn planting. An outstanding specialty is | | 
collection of Giant 


rfection of bloom. We offer below a superb 
arwins that has proved immensely popular: 


Farquhar’s Rainbow Collection 


| of 12 Superb Giant Darwin Tulips 
City of Haarlem. Vermilion-scarlet 


Giant. Reddish- le 

King Harold. B -red 

Dream. Soft lilac-mauve 

Matchless. Old rose 
Piancee. Rose-pink | 


Farncombe Sanders. Fiery scarlet 
Mrs. Potter Paimer. Royal purple 
Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine 
Princess Elizabeth. Soft pink La 

Rev. H. Ewbank. Lavender-violet La Tulipe Noire. Maroon-black 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 bulbs each ( 72 bulbs) $5.50 prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 12 bulbs each (144 bulbs) $10.00 prepaid | 
SPECIAL OFFER: 25 bulbs each (300 bulbs) $18.50 prepaid i 


Our Autumn Bulb and Plant catalogue sent free on request | 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY i 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tulips Specially Priced 
All first size Holland Bulbs 
These brilliant double tulips are in bloom 


a long time and are admired more than 
anything else in the garden. 


Ea. Per 100 
Couronne d’or (yellow) 5c $4.00 
Imperator Rubrum (scarlet) 6c 5.00 
Murillo (pink) 4c 3.00 
Peach Blossom (pink) 6c 5.00 


100 of above can be assorted at same price. 
Keigerskroon (finest early single) yellow 
and red, 6c ea., $5 per 100. 100 varieties 
of Darwins Cottage and Breeders, 30 bulbs 
for $1, $3 per 100. Mixed Narcissus bulbs 
for naturalizing, all blooming size bulbs, 
$2.50 per 100, $20 per 1,000. Barri Con- 
spicuous, Early Trumpet, Poeticus Recur- 
vus separate at same price. 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
OSWEGO, KANSAS 








Buy 
Gladiolus 
Bulbs NOW 


Now is harvest time and special prices can 
be given for November delivery. Several 
African Species. 


Send for list of 100 “BEST” or 
“FAVORITE” Gladiolus 


“The Gladiolus Book”—$5.10 postpaid 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 








IRISES 


Our collection contains over 200 of the 
better varieties. Special prices on many 
varieties in quantity for mass planting. 
Autumn is the time for planting this popu- 
lar perennial. Send for list now. 

MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford Connecticut 








LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


As Planting Specialists, we are prepared to in- 
terpret the Landscape Architect's plans, and carry 
out the work to your satisfaction. 

Specializing in the collection and transplanting 
of Native Plant Material. 

Can supply Old English and Tree Boxwood, 
Specimen Dogwood, Cedars, Bayberry, High Bush 
Blueberry, and Mountain Laurel. 


Correspondence Solicited 


AUSTIN D. MORRELL 
Landscape Contractor Princeton, N. J. 








URES Ihe Worlds Best 


From the smallest to the tallest- 

Earliest midseason and late - 

IRIS for every purpose — 
Correspondence solicited: 


Robert Wayman.Bayside.LINY 





When answering advertise- 
ments please mention 


“Horticulture” 








You'll Like Our New Catalog 


And it is yours for the asking. If you are 
not already on our mailing list just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you 
by the first mail. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
Dr. B. BR. Bales, Prop. 
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Unusual 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Printed on thin sections of various woods, 
showing beauty of natural color and structure 





Send $1.00 for set of 6, all different 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


Publishers 
**Handbook of Trees’ “‘American Woods” 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


BUELL — BOSTON 
[MPoRTED PEAT Mos¢ 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of deating with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. 














FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 


Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, holds 
a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and 
postage. Why pay 
more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 


postage. 
Everything For Wild Birds 


Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and 
no two alike, suitable for indoor gar- 
den or rockery. 
Blooming size, postpaid for $2.75 
Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 














Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 

Native Plant Material 
If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


The New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) 
“Autumn supplement 1929.” 
donna lilies) 
The Iris Place. (1230 West High Street, Lexington, Ky.) 
“Catalogue of irises 1929.” 
Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (Lancaster, Pa.) 
“Hardy nut trees.” 
Kauser, Alice. (Silvermine Nurseries, Norwalk, Conn.) 
“Pedigreed plants, natives, Alpines.” 
Lemoine, V. & Son. (Rue du Montet, 136-142, Nancy, France) 
Cat. No. 203. Autumn 1929 and Spring 1930. (Nursery catalogue) 
McDonald, Kenneth & Sons, Ltd. (Market Square, Ottawa, Canada) 
“McDonald’s quality bulbs, hardy plants, 1929.” 
Maule, Wm. Henry Co. (Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Maule’s bulbs for fall planting, 1929.” 
Michell, Henry F., Co. (518-516 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Michell’s bulbs, 1929.” 
Northbrook Gardens, Inc. (Northbrook, Illinois) 
“1929 price list, peonies, iris.” 
Northwest Bulb Co., Inc. (Portland, Oregon) 
1929 price list. (Dutch bulbs) 
Peacock Dahlia Farms. (Dahlialand, N. J.) 
“1930 spring flowering bulbs.” 
Perry Seed Co. (12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
Fall 1929 catalogue. (Bulbs, etc.) 
Power, Wm. & Co. (Waterford, Ireland) 
Bulb catalogue. 
Pudor’s, Inc. (Buyallup, Wash.) 
“Beautiful flowers from seeds and bulbs for same summer and 
spring planting. Fall season 1929—Spring season 1930.” 
Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) ; 
“Perennial plants from all over the world—rock plants and floral 
novelties.” 
“California’s choicest bulbs.” 
The Rose Farm. (White Plains, N. Y.) 
“Good roses for better rose gardens, also delphiniums.” 
Schmeiske, W. F. (Hospital Station, Binghamton, N. Y.) 
“Hardy phlox list.” 
Simpson, W. H. & Sons. (209 Monument Road, Birmingham, Eng.) 
“Simpson’s autumn list, 1929.” (Bulbs, perennials, etc.) 
Southland Iris Garden. (976 Palm Terrace, Pasadena, Calif.) 
“Southland grown iris, 1929-1930.” 
sag” en Co. (30-32 Barclay and 40 Vesey Sts., New York, 


(Iris, peonies, oriental poppies, ma- 


“Bulbs for autumn planting, 1929.” 
Tether & Don, Inc. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) 
“Fall catalogue. Bulbs and roots, 1929.” 
Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., Eng.) 
“Unwin’s autumn catalogue of sweet peas, bulbs, and roses, 1929.” 
Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, N. Y.) 
Bulb catalogue, 1929. 
Waterers. (The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks, Eng.) 
“Waterers catalogue of alpine, perennial, and 
autumn 1929, spring 1930.” 
“Bulbs for autumn, 1929.” 
Wyatt, Job P. & Sons Co. (Raleigh, N. C.) 
“Wyatts’ garden book; fall, 1929.” (Seeds, plants, bulbs, garden 
supplies) 


water plants; 


Protecting Trees From Mice 

The destruction of trees by mice in Winter is often very 
severe and frequently so discourages those who are trying to 
develop an orchard that they do not plant any more trees. 
Several methods may be adopted to prevent the mice girdling 
the trunk. The best method is probably the wire protector, 
about 18 inches or less high, made with a mesh small enough 
so that the mice cannot go through it. Once these are put 
around the trees one need not worry about the mice for 
several years. The protectors must be put close to the ground 
so that the mice cannot get between the protector and the 
ground. Another method of protection is to tramp the snow 
down well about the tree after the first snowstorm. This 
prevents the mice from getting at the tree near the ground, 
where they usually begin working. Sometimes, however, snow 
does not come early, and injury may be done before the snow 
can be tramped. Another method is to use fresh cow dung 
around the tree. This freezes solid and prevents the mice 
starting at the base of the tree. The cow dung should be 
spread as soon as Spring opens, otherwise it may injure the 
trunk. Unfortunately, there is no good protection from rab- 
bits. The wire protectors will protect the trunk of the tree 
for a certain distance up, but the rabbits work on top of 
the snow and eat the tops. Everything possible should be done 
to exterminate the rabbits before Winter sets in. 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and Sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. BERCKMANS 

A ( a 

ugus r 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
, NORTH CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 


Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 








Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. .We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back. Makes a jolly Xmas present. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








Gardener or estate manager, English, mid- 
dle-aged, life experience in flowers, shrubs, 
vegetables and general estate management. 
First class references, at liberty Novem- 
ber 10. Address 


T. J. J., Care of “Horticulture” 








POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent or head gardener desires 
position to take charge of estate. Married, 
no children. Experienced in all branches 
of work on large estates, — fruits, vege- 
tables, shrubs and flowers, both outside 
and greenhouse. 


FP. E., Care of “‘Horticulture”’ 











FOR 
Better Gardens 
Read 
Ernest H. Wilson’s 


Garden Classics 


Free Examination Offer 


THE STRATFORD CO. 

289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the Wilson Garden Class- 
ics checked below: 

[) Lilies of Eastern Asia $8.50 
[) China—Mother of Gardens 10.00 
(] Aristocrats of the Garden 5.00 
[_] More Aristocrats of the Garden 5.00 
[] Plant Hunting (2 vol.) 15.00 
(] America’s Greatest Garden 3.00 


It is understood that I may return any 
or all of these within five days without 
obligation to me. I shall remit for those 
I retain. 


Name 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Wednesday, November 20, 1929 


2P. M. 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


As there have been no additional 
nominations to those proposed by 
the Nominating Committee and pub- 
lished in the October 15th number 
of “‘Horticulture,’’ there will be no 
necessity for the formality of an 
election, as the By-Laws provide 
that when there are no contests, the 
Executive Council shall, by motion, 
elect the candidates nominated. 


All members are cordially invited to 
be present to listen to the report of 
the Secretary and to discuss the activ- 
ities of the Society. 





LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York wishes to extend to visitors in 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, 
this Library has, nevertheless, a small 
but well chosen collection of horti- 
cultural and gardening books and 
pamphlets, to which non-members 
are cordially welcome for reference 
work. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





Che Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In_addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 


Boston 























What makes a good 


Plant Label Goop?:? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 








2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 


Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 
Unexcelled in quality, 
color and bulk 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 per bale delivered 











i : Philadelphia and 
sola vicinity. 
WANTED 


To rent greenhouse for one season or more. 
Must be in running order. About 100 feet 
of glass required. Location within 20 miles 
of Boston. Address 


F. S., Care “Horticulture.” 





Michell 5 
SEEDS 











Dryas Octopetala 


SHOULD like to say a few words of praise for this 

shrubby plant as a rock garden subject. Given a place that 
meets its simple requirements, it forms broad mats of four to 
six-inch, woody stems which are adorned with leaves of a 
pleasing shade of green and, in late Spring, produces large, 
creamy white flowers. A well-drained, sandy soil, preferably 
one containing a liberal amount of gravel, and a sunny spot 
is the extent of its needs. Propagation from seeds offers no 
great difficulties and I see no reason why vegetative reproduc- 
tion could not be followed by amateur gardeners once stock 
plants are available. 

—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 








Spring Exhibitions, 1930 


March 17-22. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show in the 
Grand Central Palace. 


March 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth below Spruce Street. The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., associated with The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and The Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 


March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 5. Chicago, Ill. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Hotel Sherman. 


March 29-April 5. Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Flower Show in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


March 29-April 6. Minneapolis, Minn. Eleventh National Flower 
and Garden Show, conducted by the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, in the Municipal Auditorium. 


April 4-13. Chicago, Ill. Central States Garden and Flower Show 
at the Chicago Stadium. 


GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
loose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 











Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 





lf Controls White Fly, Mealy Bue 
- Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and manv 
other insects, including Japanese and 
Bean Beetles. Especially safe where 
there are children because it is non- 
poisonous. Will not burn or stain. 
Economical. Dilutes heavily. Send 
for circular and testimonials. 
PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, etc. 


Belleville New Jersey 
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Christmas Gifts of Fragrant” 

















Decorated Baby Christmas Trees 


Individual Christmas trees are becoming more 
popular each year, especially for table use. Our 
trees are decorated with cones and berries, and 
mounted on standards with very attractive grey 
or green moss. 

8-12 inch Trees $ .75 each $ 7.50 per dozen 
12-18 inch Trees 1.00 each 10.00 per dozen 
18-24 inch Trees 1.50 each 15.00 per dozen 

















Special Assorted Boxes 


These boxes contain carefully selected 12 to 
18 in. sprays of evergreens, cones and Holly 
berries. They are an ideal gift for the shut-in or 
city friend who will take delight in arranging 
artistic vases, baskets and wreaths. 
Box 1 Containing 50 assorted sprays $2.75 
Box 2 Containing 100 assorted sprays 5.00 
Box 3 Containing 250 assorted sprays 10.00 
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Everqreens 


HAT can give more pleasure to a friend 
than a gift made from the fragrant ever- 


greens, cones, and brilliant red berries from the 
mountains? They fill the home with the spirit and 
fragrance of Christmas time and afford a welcome 
change from the artificial gaudiness too prevalent dur- 
ing the holidays. 


Christmas Wreaths 


Every home should have its Christmas wreath. We make no cheap or 
artificial wreaths, but use the fragrant Balsam of the North Woods, 
which retains its needles for a long time. The wreaths are decorated 
with the natural cones and berries of the mountains. 


Each 
No, 1. 12-inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of red berries ........ $1.00 
No.2. 15-inch wreath with six sprays small and six sprays red berries ..... 1.50 
No. %. 20-inch wreath with five large cones and five sprays berries ......... 2.50 
No. 4. 20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries. More 
cP eee ee Pee EER RTE OO 3.50 
No. 5. A large 26-inch wreath built on frame for store or cemetery use, decor- 
ated with many cones, catkins, and berries .............-++e++5 7.00 

















Evergreen and other holiday novelty greens from the North Woods of 
the Vermont Mountains—Complete list will be ready November 15th 


Please send for our complete price list 
You will find it interesting 


All the above prices are for gooods F.O.B. Putney. If you wish to send gifts 
to friends, we will prepay mail or express charges and send you a statement 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 
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